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EVIL EFFECTS of POLYTHEISM on the MORALS of 
the HEATHENS. By a Toung Gentleman^ an Under-graduate 
m the JJniverfity of Dublin. Communicated ly the Reverend 
JOHN KEARNEY, D.D. S.RT.C.D. and M.B.I. J. 



X HE divine will being the criterion of moral reditude * to Read Teb. 
man, his conceptions of the divin-e nature, -upon which depend ^^' *^^°* 

his 

* To this it may be obje£led, that thus the fumtnit of motaj reftitude in the Deity 
will differ not only in degree, but in very effence, from that which is moral rectitude 
in imperfefl agents. I anfwer — No. Perfe£l goodnefs therefore refides in the 
Deity, becaufe he wills and ever unerringly -confults the aggregate of happinefs in 
his creation. His moral creatures are the lefs imperfect in goodnefs the mote uni- 
formly they co-operate in promoting the fame end. But it is neceffary that fuch a 
moral agent as man Ihould have fome other immediate flandard for direfting his 
adtions than their tendency to advance the general good of the univerfe ; fincc his 
limited faculties muft continually expofe him to erroneous judgments, from the im- 
poffibility of taking in at one view all the dependencies of caufes and effects — all 
that chain of confequcnces, which unites the moft diffimilar events and the moft 
diftant periods. Hence the neceffity of feeking the immediate criterion of right and 
wrong in the will of that Being who cannot err ; and hence too the neceffity that his 
will fhould be revealed. 
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his conceptions of the divine will, muft ihaterially influence his 
moral conduit. And hence we may draw this general conclu- 
fion, that falfe notions of the Deity muft ever produce more 
or lefs immorality in our lives. This conclulion we fliall proceed 
to confirm, by a particular confideration of the moral efFeds 
which the popular theology of the heathens was calculated to 
produce. And if all thofe efFeds were not adually produced, we 
muft look for their prevention to the operation of other caufes. 
Nor does it concern our prefent fubjed to confider what were the 
opinions of fbme more enlightened philofophers about the divine 
being and attributes j for the opinions of philofophers have fcarcely 
any influence upon the pradicc of the multitude. 

An d here polythejfm firft offers i-tfelf to our view, as the fun- 
damental dodrine of every pagan fyflem ; and polytheifm is a 
dodrine which ftrikes at the very ground-work of all morality. 
With the unity of God, the immutability and permanence of 
moral reditude is immediately conneded. Where is the perma- 
nence or immutability of virtue, if the divine will be not immu- 
table and permanent .'' And how can the divine will be immutable 
or permanent, if there be a plurality of Gods ? Admit a plurality 
of wills, and a contrariety is poflible: but if there be a contrariety, 
not only the uniformity of virtue is deftroyed, but the iame 
adioii may become at once virtuous and vicious, as that adion 
may to one divinity be agreeable which is difpleaflng to another. 
The impure fenfualift, the violent opprefl^br, the fraudulent, the 
revengeful — will find fome tutelary gods to fandion their mofl 
criminal exceflTes — gods to whom their moft criminal cxceflTes will 
be but grateful facriiices 5 v/hile the man of flridefl virtue muft 

fee 
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fee himfeif expofed to the refentment of each deified vice. Thus 
polytheifra, in de&oying the {lability of virtue, deftroys her very 
cffence. 

The fame thing may alfo be inferred by examining one of 
the fources from which the fyftem of polytheifm has originated. 
And here it is neceffary to combat an aifertion of Mr, Hume's, 
that contains one of thofe fecret attacks on revealed religion, 
vv^hich are no farther dangerous than as they come from an 
infidious foe. In his " Natural Hiftory of Religion" he 
arfferts and advances fpecious arguments to prove that " poly- 
" theifm was the primary rehgion of man." But his affertion 
and his arguments are founded on this fuppofition, that the 
Mofaic account of man's original produdion is falfe — that the 
origin of all human fociety is not to be traced back to a fmgle 
pair. The truth of this fuppofition we fliall not try upon the 
ground of revelation, but examine it merely by the light of reafon. 
It involves one of thefe two hypothefes — either that there has 
been a feries of generated beings adually infinite, or that the 
Deity at firfl created a fociety of men. The former is one of thofe 
old atheiftical hypothefes, which if at all difficult to be refuted, is 
only fo on account of its abfurdity and inherent contradidions. 
But the confideration of that is foreign from our prefent pur- 
pofe. As to the latter hypothefis, if it be received as a maxim 
that in the inanimate world Nature does nothing in vain, mufl: 
it not be equally true that in the animate world the opera- 
tions of the God of Nature are none of them in vain ? And 
Would it not have been operating in vain to have produced a 
muhitude of human beings, by the immediate interpofition of 

( F 2 ) his 
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his creative power, when the formation of a firft pair would 
have been fufficient to eiFe£l: the fame end.? Secondary caufes, I 
allow, and what are called the eflablifhed laws of Nature, are but 
more remote or more regular exertions of the divine omnipo- 
tence. But experience and reafon teftify that the divine omni- 
potence will thus regularly operate by thofe fecondary caufes, 
and according to the eflablifhed laws of Nature, except where 
thofe regular operations are inadequate. If men were formerly 
created, who might as well have been produced by generation^ 
why is. not the immediate fiat of the Deity ftill fimilarly inter- 
pofed I* And if not interpofed noWj becaufe it need not, why 
fhould we imagine that it has been at any former period, when 
its interpofition was unnecelTary ? Thus then the inutility of the 
fuppofition, and its repugnance to analogy are fuiEcient to make 
us rejed it, and conclude that the whole human race are defcend- 
gnts cf but one man and one woman. 

But there is a ftill Wronger argument in fupport of the fame 
conclufion. To maintain the contrary hypothefis is to maintain 
that the power of the Deity in man's creation was exerted m a 
manner not only ufelefs, but pofitively hurtful. Human foci-ety, 
at the fame time that it affords us means of fupplying our 
wants with fecility, encreafcvf their number. In the catalogue of 
our neceffities, by far the greater part will be found to originate 
in our connexion with others. That connedion fupplies t|a.e 
neceffities which it creates. But how does it fupply them ? By 
the reciprocation of advantages acquired in the gradual advance- 
ment of fociety. By the commutation of good offices between 
the wealthy, the Ikilful, the experienced, and the powerful ; 

which 
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which intereft direds, and progreffive civilization enables them to 
interchange. What then mnft be the confequence of 2. Jociety 
of created men ? of men equally needing affiilance in all things j 
and from that very equality of wants, equally incapable of 
imparting it in any : — the necefiities- of each much greater and 
more numerous than if he were the only individual of his fpecies, 
and his ability to fupply them infinitely lefs. Is it neceffary to 
add that the darknefs of the profped is heightened, when in fuch 
an affembly of human beings we look in vain fox thofe ties of 
kindred, affinity, gratitude, and previous acquaintance : — for all 
that now cements the materials of focicty, and fccures its 
advantages ? The confequences that would cnfue arc fiich as the 
leail acute mull perceive, and the leali candid mull acknowledge 
to be fatal. 

Reason, therefore, as well as revelation, authorizes us to 
affirm that there has been a firft man \ and the immediate 
inference from this truth diredlly contradids Mr. Hume's alTer- 
tion, that polythetfm made part of man's primary religious faith. 
The firft man ftarts into exiftence at the word of almighty- 
power. What is the firft thought which muft obtrude itfclf 
on his mind .? Is it not this enquiry — " whence am I T' And 
muft not his uiibiaffed, unfophifticated reafon afcribe fuch a 
great efFed to the operation of a mighty caufe .? He views the 
wonderful fymmetry of his frame, and concludes that the fame 
caufe is a wife intelligence. He exults in his young exiftence, 
and acknowledges that caufe to be as good as he is intelligent 
and powerful. In himfelf, in his faculties, and his exiftence, 

he 
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he reads — he is forced to read the evident characters of a Being, 
mighty, bountiful and wife ; and this Being is his God. Whe- 
ther there be other beings equally wife, powerful or good, it 
concerns not him to enquire. Even if therfe be, they are no 
Gods to him. His Creator he naturally regards As his fble divi- 
nity; and clothes him with thofe attributes alone which awe, 
gratitude and admiration are calculated to fuggefl. But this 
limplicity in the obje<St of religious worfhip will nainrally 
ceafe, as the number of worfhippers is augmented. When 
men are multiplied on the earth, their corruptions will be 
multiplied ;■— the variety of human difpofitions, circumftanceis 
and fortunes will be encreafed; — and the image of the Deity, 
viewed through all thefe mediums, will be tinged with a variety 
of colours. Different men will form different conceptions of 
the divine nature ; and each different conception will conflitute 
a diftind divinity. And here the vices and evil propenfities of 
mankind will operate moft powerfully. The god of the volup- 
tuous, will be a god of fenfudity — the god of the* diifhonefi, 
will be a god of fraud — the god of the indolent, will be a god 
of fclfifh inadivity- — of the turbulent, a god of war and violence. 
Each earthly corruption will by degrees extend its influence to 
the heavens ; and each corrupt deity in return wiH patronize, 
extend and perpetuate thofe vices from which he has derived 
his origin. 

I HAVE thus as briefly as poflible endeavoured to prove that 
the general tendency of polytheifm is inimical to good morals. 
I fliould now proceed to examine the various particular evils 

which 
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which it occasions, efpecially that one of diffolving the bond 
of univerfai benevolence ; and the other numerous tenets of 
pagan theology would next come to be confidered. But thefe 
open too wide a field to be entered on at prefent. If the fub- 
jed be refumed at any future period, it will be neceffary to 
refute fome more opinions, advanced by a writer on whom I 
have already had occafion to animadvert. 



